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Social Processes integrating Coloured 
People in Britain’ 


SIDNEY COLLINS 


HE COLOURED population which in Britain settle in a number of 
her ports is affected by two main social processes. On the one hand 
are forces separating coloured from white and integrating them into 
large discrete groupings. On the other, is the process integrating them with 
whites and dissolving the bonds which hold them together as a distinct unit. 
Accommodation and assimilation are used in reference to the process of 
integration, but sociologists do not always agree on the precise definition of 
these terms. Accommodation as used in this paper will mean social relation- 
ships, consciously organized for the purpose of resolving conflict, and establish- 
ing a working agreement to enable divergent personalities, groups and cultures 
to engage in activities while contriving to retain their own characteristic 
traits.2, But groups may fuse and cultures blend. This process is assimilation, 
which may be defined as an integrative process by which people, differing in 
race, culture and status, when placed in a common locality, achieve social 
solidarity.? Social integration is mutual adjustment to the social structure 
and culture. By process of integration we mean the progressive development 
of adjustment between the various elements to the total social pattern. The 
extent to which such adjustments have been made will be understood as degree 
of integration. In this paper, based primarily on a study made recently of 
two coloured groupings, consideration will be given to the forces determining 
intra-group adjustment between coloured persons, and those affecting inter- 
group relationship between coloured and white. As a preliminary, a brief 
description and comparison of the two groupings and the social and cultural 
character of the sub-groups which comprise them will be given. 


1 Paper read to Section H at the British Association for the Advancement of Science held 
in Edinburgh in August 1951. It is based on field research carried out by the writer at various 
periods between April 1949 and August 1951, for which grants were received from The Stevenson 
Fund, The Outlook Tower, The Carnegie Trust and The Social Sciences Committee of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

* Cf. Ernest Burgess, “‘ Accommodation’’, Encyc. of the Soc. Sci., vol. I, pp. 403-4. 

® Cf. R. Ezra Park, 1930, “‘ Assimilation, Social’’, Encyc. of the Soc. Sci., vol. II, 281-3, 
New York. 

* Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York, 1936, p. 348. 
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Coloured groups, varying in the size of their population from less than a 
hundred to a few thousand, are to be found in a number of British ports. 
Their origin and development are similar in most cases. The core of settlement 
was established by seamen, and the population grew by gradual increases 
during normal periods, and by large influxes caused by two World Wars. 
Colonial technicians, ex-service men and stowaways have swollen the number 
of immigrants. Further increases resulted from: miscegenation between 
coloured men and white women, which also contributed to the stabilization of 
the coloured communities. 

The male immigrants represent various nationalities and cultures. From 
the fact that they are all classified as coloured, it does not follow that skin 
colour is the only determinant force for integrating all coloured persons resident 
in any locality. It will be seen that other cultural and social factors are of as 
much, if not greater importance in determining these social groupings. 


‘*MosLEM’”’ AND ‘‘ NEGRO’’ GROUPS COMPARED 


The two groupings here concerned will be called, for convenience, 
‘““Moslem ”’ and ‘‘ Negro’’. They occupy areas in two towns situated on 
opposite sides of the mouth of the river Tyne. The Moslem community, with 
a population of about a thousand, is composed of male immigrants, mainly 
from Aden, Yemen, Somaliland and Pakistan, and includes their wives, mostly 
white, and their children. About sixty Moslem families constitute a core of 
settlement in which white families are not found. They occupy new semi- 
detached houses of three to five rooms, constructed by the Municipal Authorities 
for the purpose of housing the coloured population. The rest of the Moslem 
population are dispersed among the white in an area approximate to the core 
of settlement in the old section of the town. These occupy mostly one- and 
two-room flats or live in boarding-houses. Cafés and boarding-houses provide 
recreational centres for the men, who meet daily for conversation or card 
games, while they drink cups of coffee, tea or milk. Two rooms known as 
Zoaias are used for religious purposes. The most active voluntary association 
is the Moslem League. With the exception of the few men who own about 
a dozen cafés and boarding-houses and half a dozen market stalls, the men 
are employed as seamen. 

The Negro grouping of about one hundred and fifty persons dispersed 
over three sections of the town is composed of male immigrants from West 
Africa and the West Indies—with their white wives and children Fifteen 
families were given new houses, not in a segregated core but dispersed among 
the white settlement. The rest are likewise dispersed in two older sections 
of the town. There is a voluntary association known as the Coloured People’s 
Mutual Aid Society with membership from both sub-groups. 

The two groupings contrast in certain features. Firstly, in the size and 


1 Asiatics as well as Negroes in these groupings consider themselves coloured, and are spoken 
of in similar terms by the white population. 
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dispersion of the population, the Negro group with a population one-sixth 
that of the Moslem is dispersed over an area at least three times as large. In 
addition, the Moslem settlement, with a segregated core of more than sixty 
families, contrasts with the Negro settlement pattern in which families are 
dispersed among whites in the old as well as in the new building areas. 
Secondly, the Moslems are devoted to their religious ritual observances and 
faithfully support two local religious centres. In the Negro group religion 
has little integrative effect. The few who show any interest do not form a 
group of their own, but participate with the white community in Christian 
activities. Thirdly, with the exception of the few who own boarding-houses, 
cafés and stalls, the Moslems are employed as seamen, but the Negroes are 
engaged not only as seamen but in a number of shore jobs as well, and therefore 
have more opportunities for contact with whites during work. Moreover, a 
small number of second generation female anglo-coloured? are trained in 
middle-class professions. Fourthly, the Moslems providing recreational centres 
of their own, neither mix with members of the opposite sex nor with the white 
population in these activities. Negroes share recreational facilities of the 
white population, even at the risk of occasional racial conflict. 

But some features are common to the two groups. They occupy the same 
geographical region and have settled for approximately the same period of 
three generations. Inter-marriage between coloured men and white women 
is common to both. And being coloured, they experience the reaction of 
racial prejudice from the white population. 


CULTURAL PDIVERGENCIES AND SUB-GROUPING 


Each grouping, although composed of different national and linguistic 
sub-groups, is bound together by a number of social and cultural ties. But 
the sub-groups retain their distinctiveness by their continual admission of new 
immigrants. The immigrants enter into social relationship with the sub-group 
through the medium of common language and by means of a common national 
and cultural background. They are admitted into a group which is already 
integrated into the total coloured community. 

The most important Moslem sub-groups—the Arabs, Somalis and Pakistanis 
——are composed of smaller categories. Arabs and Somalis recognize close 
clanship bonds and members of the same clan are spoken of as “‘ cousins ”, 
and as clansmen having prior claim to group loyalty. In the giving of material 
assistance, in obligations to orphans, even in the handing over of a daughter 
in marriage, a ‘‘cousin’’ is given first consideration. Pakistanis recognize 
provincial social bonds, the three categories represented being the Punjabi, 
Bengalese and Hindi. Group responsibility varies in degree with the closeness 
or remoteness of the position of the individual to the groups composing his 
total community. For instance, if a Bengalese is fined a large sum of money 


? Anglo-coloured is here used to mean the children of coloured and white parents, born in 
Britain. 
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in court, which neither he himself nor his close kin is able to pay, it becomes 
the duty of other Bengalese to contribute. But should further help be needed, 
all Pakistanis, and finally the total Moslem community will be called upon 
to assist. A procedure based on a similar social principle is followed in 
obtaining money for the funeral expenses of a poor Moslem. 

Other social factors also strengthen group relationships. For instance, 
the different languages spoken in each of these sub-groups support their per- 
sistence. In daily group conversation, native languages are always used except 
in such unavoidable circumstances as in speaking to an English person, when 
linglish is used. Somalis speak both Arabic and Somali, which is another 
Enk between the two groups. The Pakistanis understand Urdu although each 
of the three categories speak a separate native language. A similar use of 
native languages is made by African tribal groups. On the one hand, the new 
immigrant finding his native language spoken by a small group is thereby 
considerably helped in the process of adjusting himself to the community. 
On the other hand, the use of these native languages is a hindrance to group 
assimilation. To the immigrant, the learning of English is deprived of its 
urgency, with the result that a vital medium of communication with British 
society is considerably weakened ; and certain types of employment have 
been withheld, owing to language difficulties. 

A comparable social pattern of sub-groups is obtained in the Negro group- 
ing. The two large sub-groups are West Africans and West Indians. Some 
African tribal groups retain close relationships and loyalties. Sub-groups 
determined by colonial boundaries do not experience as high a degree of social 
solidarity as do tribal groups. For example, among the immigrants from 
Sierra Leone are the Mende and Kru, each group of whom retain their tribal 
loyalty. Kru seamen continue to support a very old organization instituted 
by seamen for the purpose of making regular monetary contributions on each 
embarkation, to be used to assist seamen of their own tribe who are in need. 
Africans also identify themselves with the colony of their origin, but as yet, 
there is no recognizable organized grouping on this basis. The most effective 
sub-groupings are the tribal and African, the latter comprising all West Africans 
and of whom they speak as ‘“‘ my people ”’. 

The group-consciousness of the Africans is stimulated by the attitude of 
the West Indians towards them. The latter, with their advantage of speaking 
the English language and the higher general standard of education, sometimes 
assume an attitude of superiority, which is strongly resented by the Africans. 


INTRA-GROUP INTEGRATION 


Having examined the sub-groups comprising Negro and Moslem groupings, 
it may now be asked, why two separate coloured groupings and not one in 
the same region ? What social factors determine the bringing together of some 
coloured persons and the exclusion of others? Race and religion would seem 
to be basic to the two social structures. But other factors also contribute 
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to the integrative process. The social factors of integration, then, would seem 
to be customs of religion and recreation, racial identity, patterns of settlement 
and of work, kinship bonds and the reaction to colour prejudice. 

In the Negro Group, West Africans and West Indians share similar racial 
features. Most West Indians, though of mixed racial types, are nevertheless 
predominantly negroid, whose ancestors came from Africa. The factor of 
racial identity often overrides others in integrating the two groups. When 
the West African in this grouping says ‘‘ my people’ he means Africans, but 
when he speaks of “‘ our people ”’ he refers to West Africans and West Indians. 
‘‘ Whatever differences there may be between us,” said a West African, “‘ it 
is my experience that a West Indian will give his life for an African against 
another race.’’ Arabs and Pakistanis also share many common racial features, 
as do many of the Somalis, though negroid characteristics are evident in a 
number of Somalis. The racial factor does strongly influence the integration 
of this group. ‘‘ Fancy they (meaning the Moslems) call us nigger,” remarked 
an African. In retaliation he replied, ‘‘ Arab ” or ‘‘ dirty Arab’, with sufficient 
tone inflexion to make the word very abusive. 

But to the Moslem, religion is a more effective integrative force than race. 
The religious institution is the basic social structure, and religion is the most 
powertul integrating forcein the community. All group activities are regulated 
by religious prescriptions. Ritual routine, daily and seasonal social norms, 
food and drink, are determined by religious rules. 

The Zoaia is the central institution in the whole community and its 
function may be compared with the role of the synagogue in the American 
Jewish community of Louis Wirth’s Ghetto.1 It has its religious leader, the 
Shiekh, who officiates at the ritual and visits and advises its members. It 
is the medium through which its members receive mutual assistance. Through 
it, they come into touch with the current events affecting their lives and it 
is the most effective means of approach to the whole community. 

Five daily ritual prayers are observed in the two Zoaias and special prayers 
with a sermon are held on each Friday. Seasonal festivals are observed with 
processions and feastings, and Ramadan is set apart for fasting. Circumcision, 
marriage and funeral rites are performed according to Moslem custom—a 
section of the Municipal Cemetery being set aside for exclusive use by Moslems. 

It is in the religious life with the Zoaias as the centre of activity that the 
immigrants of several nationalities and languages are woven into the fabric 
of community life. The segments of the community to be integrated are the 
male immigrants of various national groups, their English wives and the 
children of these marriages. Religious factors integrating these segments are 
firstly the basic religious beliefs and practices accepted and experienced by 
all immigrants previous to their arrival ; secondly, response to the influential 
leadership of one of their esteemed Shiekhs who organized the religious life 
of the community in the nineteen-thirties ; thirdly, cultural adjustments of 
the wives in family and community life ; and lastly, the training and education 

1Cf. Louis Wirth, The Ghetto, Chicago, 1928, pp. 207 ff. 
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of the children to the Moslem way of life. Some English wives were converted 
to Islam and a group was organized and met regularly for prayer in a room 
in the Zoaia. Religious participation and enthusiasm gave them confidence 
in the experience of belonging more fully to the group. They were able to 
share with their husband in the training and education of their children in the 
Moslem way of life. Children are taught prayers and verses from the Koran 
and they participate in some of the religious festivals. Thus assimilation is 
being achieved through the acceptance and practice of religion. 

The pattern of settlement with its Moslem core, around which the rest 
of the population is closely concentrated, enables frequent contact and co- 
operation between members of the group. Neighbours visit each other, and 
children play in the streets or in the homes of relatives and acquaintances. 
Mothers leaving the house to do their shopping leave their children in the care 
of their neighbour. And during the afternoon, women meet to gossip in each 
other’s house or garden. A community consciousness is developed and “’ Corn- 
wallis Square ’’ 1 becomes a local synonym for Moslem community. 

In the marriage situation, two forces operate—in the one, white women 
brought into the community are retained through having broken certain social 
links with their white group ; in the other, particularly in the Moslem group, 
their exists a very strong paternal desire to keep half-caste daughters in the 
community by encouraging marriage to a Moslem. Most white women 
marrying coloured are estranged from their parents and other white associates 
—the degree of estrangement depending on the social status of the family. 
The woman entering the coloured group is soon assimilated into it and reacts 
by being vigorous in her defence of the coloured, with whom she identifies 
herself, and speaks in terms of ‘‘ We the coloured people ”. 

To some degree endogamy is practised. Of fourteen coloured girls born of 
mixed marriages, twelve were married to Moslems and two to white men, and 
all but three continued to live in the community. Moslem fathers do not 
encourage their daughters to marry white men, because of the fear that they 
may not receive proper treatment from their husbands, and that the paternal 
link with daughter and grandchildren will be broken. But marriages to 
members of the Moslem group are encouraged—a process which is establishing 
a network of kinship relationship within the community. 

Kinship relationships are extended to the working group. Seamen seek 
employment on the boats for their kin. In a number of cases sons are given 
jobs on the ships in which their fathers are employed, so that during the first 
few years of work, they come under direct paternal supervision. The coloured 
crew on any boat is selected and as a rule is composed of either Moslems or 
Negroes. West Africans and West Indians are often mixed, so are Arabs, 
Somalis and Pakistanis. Groupings of this kind ensure greater harmony in 
working relationships and at the same time enables social adjustment within 
the group. 

Recreation as well as work provides means of integration and the cafés 


1 Cornwallis Square is the separated core of Moslem settlement. 
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and boarding houses are used for this purpose. Though each is patronized 
mainly by Moslems of the sub-group, members of other groups are frequently 
present to participate in conversation and card games. 

As a medium of giving public expression to the needs and opinions of the 
community the Moslem League fulfils this role. By organizing social parties, 
holding public meetings, writing letters to the press, and by attending to the 
personal needs of its members, group solidarity is being more and more achieved. 
The Coloured People’s Mutual Aid Society, composed of a membership of West 
Africans and West Indians with their wives, fulfils a similar function for the 
Negroes. It brings its members together through its meetings and social 
gatherings held from time to time, and it is the medium through which 
assistance is given to members of the Negro community. 

Unlike the Moslem community, there is no integrative religious force in 
the Negro group, neither does the pattern of settlement strengthen social 
integration. But although Negro families are dispersed, friendships are widely 
established between the sub-groups. Visits are made between families, the 
home fulfilling for the Negro male the role of the café for the Moslem. A 
classificatory kinship system is established ; the children of one family address 
the husband and wife, the friends of their parents, as Uncle and Aunt. Classi- 
ficatory parents exercise some authority over children. They may be rebuked 
or even punished in the presence or in the absence of real parents. 

In both Negro and Moslem groups, prestige and authority is gained through 
the length of time a person is resident in the community. Therefore, the first 
generation of settlers known as ‘‘ Old Timers”’ provide a normative system 
for the community. The Negroes recently arrived—known as the ‘‘ New 
Comers ’’—flout these rules of conduct, resulting in a conflict and a cleavage 
between the two social age groups. These age groups with very strong social 
ties cut across African and West Indian sub-groupings. 

Two further observations may be made from this social situation. Among 
the Moslem group a similar cleavage does not result although most young 
Moslems are similarly opposed to certain social values of their elders. In this 
instance, the strong cultural force of religion counter-balances the disturbing 
influence in the group to maintain its equilibrium. In a community like 
Liverpool,! for instance, in which the Old Timers are outnumbered and over- 
whelmed by an influx of New Comers, the former being unable to withstand 
the challenge recede into the background, and the element of social control 
within the group may weaken or even disappear altogether. As an Old Timer 
in Liverpool remarked, ‘‘ We can’t go with these young fellows, so we keep 
ourselves to ourselves.’”” Though these internal social disruptions have their 
ill effects, nevertheless they disturb and sometimes break up national sub- 
groups, creating conditions for a more highly integrated coloured community. 

The forces so far mentioned are internal but group integration is also 
achieved by means of the external pressure of race prejudice, exerted by the 


1 The writer spent some weeks in Liverpool, studying race relations. See also Anthony 
Richmond, West Indian Negro Workers in Britain (unpublished M.A. thesis, 1951). 
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white society. Prejudice is experienced in the various social contacts between 
the white and coloured population. In obtaining a house, in seeking employ- 
ment, in the pursuit of recreation, in marrying a wife—in all these and other 
situations, racial prejudice in varying degree is experienced. To these attitudes, 
the group reacts in various ways—contacts may be avoided as often as possible, 
the attitude of the martyr may be adopted, a protest may be made, open 
conflict may result, but accommodation by the trial and error method may be 
adopted. The effect of this attitude in the coloured group is to thrust its 
members together as a protective measure in common defence of what they 
conceived as an underprivileged minority. 


INTEGRATION OF COLOURED PEOPLE INTO BRITISH SOCIETY 


Having examined the process of integration within the coloured com- 
munities, let us consider next the process working in the opposite direction, 
that is, integrating members of the coloured group into the white society. 
One of the main barriers to this process is racial prejudice. It varies in degree 
not only from one country to another but also from one locality to another 
within the same country. Degree in this respect can only be measured in 
terms of more or less. It seems legitimate to assume that the less the degree 
of prejudice, the greater are the possibilities for integration between two groups. 
Again, where two distinct racial and cultural groups have been established 
within a society—as in the case of the Moslem and Negro—while their social 
pattern and cultural character are constantly being revitalized by the admission 
of new immigrants, it would seem that under normal social conditions a com- 
plete assimilation of these groups is unlikely. The process of assimilation is 
gradual. What seems to be observed in Britain in general is a process of 
accommodation between the racial groups, interrupted by occasional incidents 
of social conflict. In fact, not a large proportion of the coloured group becomes 
assimilated at any period of time into the total white society although a large 
number accommodate themselves to it. 

The integration of coloured persons into British society seems to depend 
mainly on the size and pattern of distribution of the coloured population, 
their participation in the cultural and institutional activities of society, the 
social mobility of members of the coloured group, and mixed marriages. 

It is observed that where coloured groups are small, dispersed, and less 
organized, social conflicts are less likely. To take a few examples ; in Tyne- 
side, although there have been isolated cases of racial conflict between indi- 
viduals, no incident of group conflict has occurred between Negro and white 
groups. In contrast, two riots have occurred between the Moslems and the 
white community. Similarly in Cardiff and Liverpool, with their larger 
coloured settlements, riots have occurred. Of Hull, with a small coloured 
population, Kenneth Little writes, “‘ From the point of view of the towns- 
people, it constitutes no special (racial) ‘ problem ’.’’! Not only does this apply 

1 Kenneth Little, Negroes in Britain, 1948, p. 244. 
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with respect to communities but also with respect to coloured sub-groups and 
categories. Industrial employers of Negroes claim that large groups of 
coloured men are less easily adjusted and frequently cause friction in the work 
group. But when a few coloured employees are dispersed over the factory, 
mutual adjustment to their workmates is more easily achieved. The larger 
the number, of course, the more likely they are to co-operate in seeking to 
revenge ills, real or imaginary, suffered from the majority group. 

Owing to the dispersed pattern in work, recreation and settlement, the 
Negroes of Tyneside have had more frequent contacts with whites than have 
the Moslems, and as a result the Negroes known as Old Timers have achieved 
a fairly high degree of adjustment to English society. It follows also that 
integration is made possible by personal adjustment through a long period 
of residence.? 

Coloured persons who have risen in social status from lower to middle 
class, find antagonism in a higher social stratum less pronounced. But the 
area of intense social relationship becomes smaller. Such persons limit their 
closer social contact within the restricted social circle in which they are best 
known. “If I keep to those among whom I am known,” said a member of 
this group, ‘‘ then everything is all right. I am married thirty years and my 
(white) wife is employed but I keep away from the circle within which she 
works. When we go out together I take her to places where I am well-known 
and always have respect shown to us. But I am careful to keep away from 
places where we are not known lest we are slighted.’ A further illustration 
may be given with regard to the anglo-coloured. Girls raise their social status 
by acquiring a profession or by marrying a white man. Those trained for 
nursing or secretarial work claim acceptance within the white social group in 
which they are employed. In general there is no desire on the part of these 
girls for close association with coloured men of their community. In most 
instances these persons detach themselves from the coloured grouping, often 
moving away from the area altogether. . 

Mixed marriages contribute to the integrative process. For although 
miscegenation causes estrangement of the white woman from some of her 
associates, especially those that are closely related to her, nevertheless her 
social link with British society remains stronger than that of her coloured 
husband. Her role, therefore, becomes that of intermediary between coloured 
and white and, as such, gains concessions from the latter for the benefit of 
the former. She may get a house when her husband fails, intercede on his 
behalf for employment, and if his knowledge of the English language is poor, 
serves as his interpreter should the need arise. 

The anglo-coloured tends to focus interest in the white society rather than 
in the coloured community. Young age groups are always of mixed racial 
types and some of these relationships are retained at alater age. White friends 
are favoured rather than the coloured immigrant. Even where coloured immi- 
grants of similar age group are found, they are not generally admitted within 

1 Kenneth Little, Negroes in Britain, 1948, pp. 269-70. 
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the friendship group of half-castes. The situation becomes more evident where 
the coloured population is large. A cleavage or occasional conflict may result 
between anglo-coloured and immigrant. Even within the Moslem community 
in which group solidarity is strong, it is observed that the second generation 
establish friendship relationships with whites rather than with immigrants. 
Indeed, the male anglo-coloured is seldom seen in the cafés and does not par- 
ticipate in the recreational activities of the coloured-immigrant. Instead, his 
leisure time is spent at home or with whites in such places as a dance hall or 
acinema. Thus, the new generation turns its attention away from the coloured 
grouping towards white society striving for social adjustment. 

To summarize, in attempting to understand the nature and degree of social 
integration within coloured groups in British society, an examination has been 
made of the social processes integrating a small dispersed Negro group and a 
much larger and more concentrated Moslem community, both situated in the 
same region and formed under similar social circumstances. A number of 
racial, cultural and social factors were suggested as initiating and sustaining 
the internal process of group integration. Racial identity, religion, a common 
locality, sharing in common work and recreational activities, the bond of 
kinship and the reaction to colour prejudice were given as the basis of common 
interest and experience, from which group consciousness has developed. 

But the achievement of social solidarity is made difficult and sometimes 
impossible in these coloured groupings. For instance, voluntary associations 
are unstable in their structure, often short-lived, and sometimes revived with 
a new name, only to disintegrate again. The fact is that the group is pulling 
against itself. There is a counter process operating towards dissolving the 
coloured group and integrating its members with the white society. The 
process is motivated by two forces—the first being the attractive and desirable 
features of the white out-group, and the second being the unpleasant features 
of the coloured in-group. The unpleasant features are the limitations of 
economic and social opportunities and the stigma of colour prejudice from 
which coloured persons are drawn by the desirable features of the white society 
with its economic and social privileges.1 To gain these privileges it is necessary 
to achieve social adjustment through accommodation and assimilation. This 
is a gradual process. But integration is being achieved biologically through 
mixed marriages and sociologically through the dispersal of the coloured 
population, and as a result of social mobility and personal adjustment to 
British culture and society. 


1Cf. Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflict, Harper, 1945, pp. 194-5. 
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